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Declarations of Independence of Christ. 
It is averred among our exchanges, in view 
of the Servian’s acquiescence in the work of 































































9. Iti jts military assassins, that that people has ap- 
tions only 

vears te parently to learn the fundamental lessons of 
a Ste governmment, if not the primary lessons of 
t of $10, civilization Such language would appear cor- 
oa rect, if it means that the fundamental and 











dvertie§ Primary lesson of both government and civili- 


























— zatiun is the spirit of Christianity,—the wit- 
now ven} ness of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus as 
rpart. speaking in the hearts of citizens. There is 
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no other Name given under heaven or among 
men whereby government and civilization can 
be saved or permanently prospered. 

By Christianity we do not mean the deliver- 
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3 very Op- 
oe ances of the religious machine of that king- 
; dom, or of any other State. Wedo not mean 
ak the temporizing travesty which an archbishop 
ifth Das § can deal out when, in gorgeous vestments and 
surrounded by the bishops of the Cathedral 
ll term @ chapter, he ministers the Te Deum, and thanks 
= the Servian army for what it has done! Nei- 
ore Sit @ ther do we mean by Christianity the opera- 
eived * H tions of any religious functionaries who do 
ineipal. what they are paid to do or expect to be paid 
—— § for, in tempural values. A hireling syndicate 
ee in religion will naturally pass its blessing on 
| 11 the winning side. But by Christianity we 
- mean the possession of the Spirit of Christ, 
ing which if any man have not says the apostle, he 

is no Christian. 

idence it This ‘‘reeking with the barbarism of mediz- 
a valism” is possible to sin in any country, our 
ar atte § OWN not excepted,—not because it is of Rus- 
1 Monthly F sia that Kischeneffism is the product, or of 
her hom, | America, north or south, that Lynchism and 
of na fre-torture is the offspring, or of Belgium 
» Mei that Congo-rubber diabolism proceeds,—but 
E because it is sin in the unregenerate heart of 
RS man, and sin makes the human heart desper- 
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ately wicked and man the same brute, any- 


where. To this the one antidote everywhere 
must be Christ and his gospel in the heart, — 
not merely the language of his gospel, but its 
power, and that power obeyed. 

A sore need for more of his ambassadurs 
everywhere, even in the most loudly profes- 
sing Christian countries, is by recent develop- 
ments opening up to view. Not only is his 
Spirit his own ambassador, but he has need of 
humble instruments to call men’s attention to 
his Word in their hearts and his redemption 
for their sin. The sight of the need which 
we see is not, indeed, our commission, but the 
inward hearing and authority of his word ‘‘Go” 
applied to himself individually, is one’s com- 
mission. 

Between the endorsement of regicides by an 
archbishop and the urging on of lynchers by 
a pulpiting minister, there is not much, in 
point of principle, to choose. As long as men 
will put ‘‘reverend” in front of their names, 
and of any irrespective of Christian or moral 
character, so long the Witness fer Truth is 
advertised as no radical part of the popular 
notion of Christianity. Let us drop the pre- 
sumptuous title altogether. Only one in all 
the Scriptures is found good enough for that 
holy adjective. 

Not for the date of this day, but for his 
own soul’s and his country’s sake, who is will- 
ing to avouch in Christ his Saviour, a holy de- 
claration of Independence of the World, the 
Flesh and the Devil, and his faithful depend- 
ence henceforward on the love and grace of 
God in Jesus Christ his Lord? 


THats Wuy We’vE Come.—A missionary 
family was returning recently, after a rest in 
America, to the work in Tabriz, Persia. As 
the little party came to the crest of the hills 
that shut the great plains of Tabriz off from 
the Aras River, and Mount Ararat, and Rus- 
sia to the north, its members stopped to look 
off across the gray plain, to the gray city, 
and the great red, rocky hills beyond, which 
gather up the sun and fling it down like jave- 
lins into the city. It wasa dreary sight after 
the green fields of home, and one of the little 
girls at last looked up into her mother’s face 
and said, “‘It’s not nearly so nice as America, 
mother, is it?” ‘No, my child,” the mother 
replied, ‘‘that’s why we’ve come.’’ There was 
love in those hearts, and so there was loving 
service in those lives. —Children’s Friend. 
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a garden full of weeds.” 


**\ MAN of words and not of deeds, is like 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


I. Worship—lIl. Ministry. 
Part II. 

Having briefly traced the teachings of the 
ritual law of Moses, the honored servant of 
Christ, with reference to what they pointed in 
the true house or tabernacle of God, wherein 
Christ Jesus, as the Son and Heir to God’s 
power and glory presides, let us turn our at- 
tention to its ministry and their service. 

The priest under the law not only needed to 
be truly called in Aaron, and to be washed, 
clothed and anointed, but he needed to keep 
himself clean and holy, else would it incapac- 
itate him from fulfilling his service in God’s 
house which was holy. Now, Paul the apostle, 
speaking of Gentile Greeks who at one time 
were defiled by sin, goes on to say, “‘But ye 
are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God” (1. Cor. vi:11). -But this 
is just what the priests under the law needed 
to fit them for service in the temple. The 
Lord calls all. Whoever hears and obeys, He 
gives to them of his grace or spirit. By its 
operations they are washed and sanctified. He 
clothes them with his own righteousness. Not 
a mere imputative one, as some claim who 
themselves have not fully submitted to its 
cleansing operations, but the imparted right- 
eousness of Christ, the fruit of his Spirit, a 
true holiness; for He commands, ‘‘Ye shall be 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy’’ (Lev. 
xix: 2), and Peter quotes this as applicable to 
all Christians, ‘‘Be ye holy, for 1 am holy” (1 
Peter i: 16); and without this “‘holiness no 
man can see the Lord,’’ no man can offer in- 
cense in his tabernacle. But the Holy Spirit 
given by God to those who believe, coming in 
the name of Jesus, having all power in heaven 
and in earth, is able to cleanse from all sin 
and to make the heart, God’s dwelling place 
clean. Is it then requisite that every Chris- 
tian needs this preparation as a priest? Truly, 
it is; nor are we left in doubt. Isaiah fore- 
tells of the Gentiles, ‘‘l will take of them for 
priests and for Levites, saith the Lord’’ (Is. 
Ixvi: 21); and John, in the Revelations, thus 
speaks of this being accomplished: “‘Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father’’ (Rev. i: 56), 
(that is, | apprehend, priests to Himself as 
our High Priest, and priests by virtue of his 
anointing, to God the Father). Ad/ true Chris- 
tians then are priests, all called in Christ as 
were those of old in Aaron, all anointed by 
Christ with his Spirit, all cleaned and made 
holy by the power of his Spirit. 

Their offerings are “‘holy, spiritual sacri- 
fices,’’ “‘prayers, intercessions and giving of 
thanks for all men,” indeed as every one 
abides under the anointing whatsoever he does 

in word or deed as done in the name (i. e. the 
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These thus called to a vocal service or to a} Spirit is poured as it were from vessel to ye. 
more public service to watch over the flock, | sel, thus the Word of the Lord has free coury 
have received a special call, and need a spe-| and is glorified. Sin and transgression che 
cial preparation. 1 have said that all are | that flow, as did the sin of Achan. 
called to be priests, under our one Great High} A “‘Minister’’ or ‘‘Elder’’ more than all oth. 
Priest, who is head over all, our Lord and | ers needs often to retire before the Lord fy 
Master, and beside Him we own no man as} counsel and wisdom. God has given to all ay 
such. All we having received the anointing | to be rightly used by the man of God, the Holy 
are priests, and as such are brethren, on an| Scriptures; and these will seldom lack th 
equal footing: members of the body, wherein | gentle motions of the Spirit to do as Paul eg. 
the mouth is no more an essential to the wel-|horted Timothy, ‘Give attention to reading 
fare of the whole than many of the other or- | to exhortation, to doctrine.’’ But above all 
gans of the body. All have received the gift | they will do, further, as he says, ‘‘Neglee 
of sonship, and as such their names are writ-| not the gift that is in thee’’ (1 Tim. iv: 13 
ten in the book of life. Gifts confer not more | 14). 
grace, but they do add responsibility to the| In this gift Divine openings of Truth wil] 
recipient. Personally they confer no author- ‘be unfolded to thy view, which no wisdom of 
ity over the brethren; and even Apostles dis-| man could see. It moves as life moves, the 
claimed having any right by virtue of their | spring of action in Christ who is our life, and 
office, call or gift, over other member’s faith, | not in nor from the will of man. A quiet 
any more than as the Lord was pleased to use| frame of mind, every thought hushed and 
them at times, as he might and did use them | brought into obedience to Christ, is the befit. 
and others, whereby to make his will and judg- ; ting attitude of him who would be taught of 
ment known. Thus Ananias of Damascus, | Christ. Art thou commanded to go, as Peter 
whom the Lord used to make known to Saul} to Caesarea, go, and the Lord who sent goes 
of Tarsus his call, himself held as far as we] with thee. He to thee will be wisdom, mouth 
know, no public office in the church there. | and utterance; and as his servant, thy duty 
And Paul afterwards reproved Peter, though | done, thou wilt be fed, thy Master’s peace and 
he was an apostle, for “‘dissembling” (Gal. | joy be thine. 
ii: 11-14). As there is a growth in Christian stature, 
Having in common with all true Christians | so is there an enlargement in gifts of service. 
received this anointing, by virtue of which all] ‘‘If 1 wash thee not thou hast no part with 
are called to service, he who receives a spe-|me,’’ said Peter’s Lord to him. But though 
cial gift still needs (as the priests of old| prayed for and amply warned, how soon Pe- 
needed to wash in the laver every time at every} ter’s faith did fail. Bold Peter quailed be- 
service) to know a preparation of heart in or- | fore the maid and denied his Lord. He needed 
der to worship God, and he needs a particular | then to be washed again, and washed he was, 
and special revelation of the Divine will in| for on the day of Pentecost, foremost of all 
his more public service to the church since no | as spokesman, he was chosen to declare how | 
man can of himself know another’s thoughts | that this outpouring of God’s Spirit was but 
or spiritual needs but God alone. And asun-|a heralding of those gracious showers which 
der the law no vessel had to be used twice|never throughout time should fail to fall on 
without a thorough cleansing to fit it for any | God’s heritage. As we grow in grace deéper 
subsequent service, and in the case of an ear- | draughts will be vouchsafed. If our cup is 
then vessel it must be broken after once us-| made to run over, a larger one will be given. 
ing, so this latter is the simile used by the|So as by the angel of God’s presence we are 
Apostle Paul of his own ministry as a pattern] led along the path that girts the river of the 
of all other Christian ministry. It is so, that | water of life, the stream becomes deeper and 
the excellency of the power may be known to] deeper; first, as described by the prophet, to 
be of God and not in the man or even of his| the ankles, then to the knees, the loins till it 
office. When as a church we meet together, | became a mighty flowing stream, which m 
we must all be as empty vessels. Yet withal|man could pass over. “‘It is according t 
clean and ready for the Master’s use, emp-|God’s mercy He saves us, by the washing of 
tied of self and self sufficiency. ‘‘Our suffi- | regeneration,and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
ciency,” said Paul, “‘isof God. Whoalso hath} And ‘‘he that is faithful in that which i 
made us able ministers of the Word, not of | least will be made ruler over more.’’ The 
the letter but of the spirit.’’ These must] gift and its increase are both from Him ani 
needs then be filled, as at first on Pentecost’s | Him alone, who “‘ascended on high and gave 
day, with the Spirit, and ‘‘speak as the Spirit | these gifts to men, that the Lord God might 
giveth utterance.” So Peter, ‘‘as every man | dwell among them.” Alas! how few seem# 
hath received the gift, minister the same one | realize the fulness of the blessing in Christ, 
to another.”’ “‘If any man minister, let him do| that the Lord is come, and gives to them a 
it as of the ability that God giveth.’’ And | understanding to know this and to know Him 
wherefore? Because it is a gift of the Head | aright, as He truly is the Councillor, Priest, 
of the church to the church, and as freely min- | and Ruler of his household; whose house are 
istered, God and Christ receive the glory. If| we, as we abide in Him, under his anointing 
the church be hungry (a fit state to receive | which teaching all things. W. W. B. 
the blessing of bread from heaven) the minis- ‘ . : an 
ters will be hungry, if the spirit of prayer be © that mine eyes might closed be 
poured out on the church, the ministers will - — sag a BOS 0 888; 
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power, the love, the Spirit) of Jesus is as in- 
cense of a sweet smelling savor to God ac- 
ceptable through Christ Jesus, our Lord. 
This is walking in the Spirit, walking with 
God as Adam did in Eden; and not only does 
Christ restore to us this holy worship and 
communion, but ‘To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God’’ (Rev. ii: 
7). And who, reading the all embracing ful- 
ness of Christ’s loving invitation to all, be they 
sinners or saints, to partake of the Divine 
life which man through sin lost, and Christ 
through death restored to man, can fail to see 
the far-reaching efficacy of his atonement, or 
the universality of the saving grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? Its glad tidings are ever 
fresh. ‘‘The Spirit and the bride say Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And 
let him that is athirst come. And whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely,”’ 

As priests then, Christians have a service 
to Christ in their walk and conversation among 
men. Their light, like that of the wise vir- 
gins must ever shine, that men may through 
their holy walk and good works glorify God; 
thus are they witnesses to Christ’s power to 
redeem from sin, and of his Spirit being one 
of good will to man. Like their holy Mas- 
ter, walking in his Spirit they will go about 
doing good to all men. But gathered in his 
name with his fellow believers as the house of 
God, here each and every one has a special 
service, a special ministry under the super- 
vision and direction of Him who has promised 
to meet with them there, as they draw near to 
the presence of God. It being a spiritual work, 
a spiritual worship, there is no absolute necessity 
for words, for God looketh on the heart and 
knoweth every thought. We of ourselves 
know not our own needs truly, until his Spirit 
makes it clearly known to us. Incense in old 
times was holy worship yet were no words 
spoken. So even now the sigh, the groan, the 
thirst, or the desire begotten of the Spirit are 
all comprehended by the Omniscient One and 
come with acceptance to Him through our me- 
diator Jesus Christ. It may be, and generally 
the ministry of the larger number is this silent 
introversion of mind, this holy travail of soul 
amd wrestling in spirit, for the blessing of 
God. How often have we proved the blessing 
vouchsafed in this silent, patient waiting upon 
God. It is God’s appointed place, like to that 
between the altar and the tabernacle where 
stood the laver; wherein to wash as a neces- 
sary preparation for the priests, and even the 
high priest too, in order to offer at the altar 
or to enter into the presence of the Lord in 
his tabernacle. Here it is, Divine strength is 
infused into the worshipper, that he may know 
of being brought to the place of true wor- 
ship which is “‘in spirit and in truth.”’ But 
other members may be called to voice, not 
their own thoughts, but the voice of the Spirit, 
that the assembled church may with one heart 
and one voice glorify God. And as face an- 
swereth to face in a mirror, so does the lan- 
guage to the feelings of each individual soul. 
Christ himself is the Shepherd, He knows all 
their needs, He gives the food suitable for 
each; these eat and are satisfied, for the wit- 
ness of God’s Spirit sets his seal to what is 
spoken in prayer, praise or exhortation as com- 
ing from the fountain of wisdom. 
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: To what concerns me not to hear; 
phet states he and his hearers were) brought That truth my tongue might always tie 
by the Lord into silence, the ministers will be From ever speaking foolishly : 

silent. If one member suffer, all suffer with That no vain thought might ever rest 


it. If one rejoice, all rejoice together. The Or be conceived within my breast.” 
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WORK. 


BY M. D. TOLMAN. 

We view the star-sown heavens, and say, 
“God's work is infinite,” and pay 
Adoring homage. By this sign 

We claim our heritage divine. 


For we--are we not born to scan 
His wide domain, his wondrous plan? 
We are the children of his care, 

For us he made this world so fair. 


He gave us mind, He gave us heart, 
For what if not to do our part? 

Our little measure of his will, 

So good to know and to fulfil. 


For each his work—the earth goes round; 
One builds a boat, one tills the ground; 
One sows a seed, one finds a star ; 

One seeks new continents, afar. 


One digs for precious gems and ore; 
One makes a compass, and one more 
Discovers gravitation’s laws; 

One seeks of rain and dew the cause. 


One studies flowers, one studies creeds; 

One seeks to know the world’s great needs; 

One writes a book, one preaches well, 

One does a kindness. Who can tell 

Of all good works—these and the rest— 

In God’s great wisdom, whose is best? 
—Boston Transcript. 


Jones’ Alphabet. 


George Washington Jones was nineteen 
years of age before he learned his alphahet. 
It contained but three letters and they were 
all the same. He was an orphan who man- 
aged tu live in spite of being a waif, homeless 
and friendless. He had learned to read by 
some strange chance, exactly how, he never 
could explain. The little which he had read had 
awakened lofty ambitions in his boyish mind. 
His day-dreams would have filled with laughter 
all who knew him had they but known them. 
He treasured his purposes as the secrets of his 
Own heart and brain and patiently and con- 
tentedly toiled, living from hand to mouth un- 
til he had reached the age of nineteen years. 

His nineteenth birthday was his emancipa- 
tion day. He was going to his daily work 
when he saw a fragment of a newspaper flit- 
ting before him, driven by the wind. He 
stopped and caught it and read: 

“Push with energy; plod with patience; en- 
dure with pluck; and you can do anything 
that God approves. With these P’s, push, 
patience, pluck, as your alphabet, you can 
spell every word but fail.” 

The boy became a man in a flash. He 
straightened himself to his full height and 
spoke aloud. 

“Thave learned my alphabet; now I will 
begin to spell.” 

He looked again at the paper and saw that 
the words were a brief extract from an ad- 
dress by the president of Walden University. 
He said to himself, ‘‘I do not know where 
Walden University is, but I will find it.” 

One week from his birthday, he started on 
foot for Walden University. He carried in 
his hand a small bundle containing his scanty 
wardrobe. In his pocket were a few cents, 
his total furtune. His journey was filled with 
adventure, but he triumphed over all obsta- 
cles. He asked nothing and would receive 
nothing in charity. He earned his living by 
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the way, but ever kept moving toward his 
goal. It took many weeks but he was ever 
cheerful and courageous. His smile was a 
sunbeam; his laugh was rich music; his song 
was a trumpet blast. He worked and smiled 
and sung his way, until wearied, footsore, 
shabby and gaunt with hunger he entered the 
city. He found the man whose words had 
changed the current of his life. He quietly 
stated his desire to secure an education and 
exhibited the soiled fragment of paper con- 
taining his alphabet. 

He was encouraged and assured that if he 
would continue to spell as he had begun he 
could not fail to succeed. Disdaining to ac- 
cept aid, Jones began to seek work to pay his 
way. He tried scores of places only to be re- 
fused. He bowed, lifted his fragment of a 
hat when each said, ‘‘No!’’ One man who 
had been unusually curt and surly was so 
amazed at the smile and bow that he mut- 
tered to himself: 

“If he can do that when I say ‘No’ what 
would he do I were to say ‘Yes! I'll try it as 
an experiment.” 

When Jones was recalled, the man said, 
*“‘What kind of work can you do?”’ 

“Anything.’’ 

“I have work, but it is hard.’’ 

“T am strong.” 

“It is dirty.’ 

“I have soap in my pocket.” 

“‘The pay will be small.’’ 

“IT do not need much.” 

“Follow me!” 

Jones had a job. 

The cellar of a large warehouse was as 
gloomy as a dungeon. It was filled nearly to 
the ceiling with boxes and barrels. Refuse of 
every kind was piled up in heaps. 

“Clear this up. Break up the barrels and 
boxes that are useless. Pile neatly those 
that are good. Put this rubbish in barrels on 
the sidewalk. I will give you one dollar for 
the job. When will you begin? ”’ 

**Now!’’ said Jones. ‘‘If you will let me 
sleep in the room we came through, | will not 
leave until the job is done. I saw an old 
blanket on the floor that will do for a bed.” 

Permission being given, Jones had a job 
and lodging. A few wisps of hay and a dis- 
reputable old horse-blanket served for a bed. 
Three nickels, his total wealth, purchased 
three loaves of bread. A faucet in an old 
sink furnished water, and Jones had a job, 
board and lodging. It took three days to 
complete the task. When it was finished the 
employer was asked to pass his approval upon 
the work. 

Every bit of rubbish had been carried out 
and filled a row of barrels on the sidewalk. In 
one corner, boxes all ready for use were 
stored. In another corner, a similar pile of 
barrels was placed. In another corner, kind- 
ling wood from the broken barrels and boxes 
was heaped. In a box were two pailsful of 
coal picked from the ashes; in another box 
were scores of bottles taken from the rubbish, 
all assorted as to sizes and carefully washed. 
The windows that had been obscured with 
dirt and cobwebs were washed clean and wiped 
dry and bright. By the aid of an old white- 
wash brush and a pail of discarded lime that 
had been discovered in the rubbish, the cellar 
had been carefully whitened, it was swept, 
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light, clean and almost fit to live in. The 
owner looked about him silently for a few mo- 
ments and said: 

“If that is the way you do your work you 
will never want fora job. I have a pile of 
wood in my back yard that you can tackle and 
it is big enough to keep you busy for a year. 
I’ll pay you the market price for the work.” 

Jones looked at the silver dollar, smiled and 
bowed his thanks and asked to be shown the 
way to the wood pile. He worked his way 
through two years’ preparatory training, four 
years’ collegiate study at Walden University 
and three years’ training at Gammon School 
of Theology. He applied his alphabet to his 
books as he did to his work, and earned hon- 
orable recognition in every study. 

He became a speaker and a writer of more 
than average ability. He developed in an all 
round physical culture without a peer in his 
class. He could sprint faster on an errand; 
lift harder on a heavy load; knock out more 
tough obstacles and surmount greater difficul- 
ties than any man in either institution. 

The day he received his diploma from Gam- 
mon Theological seminary he sat down in his 
room and carefully read the words on the 
fragment of paper that contained his alphabet 
and spelled out the words that were to form 
the motto of his future work in the world.— 
Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


BROTHERLY KiNpNESS.—A lesson of broth- 
erly kindness can well be learned from the 
following clipping, taken from The Young 
Evangelist: 

A few years ago, 3 gentleman, going through 
the crowded part of the city of Glasgow no- 
ticed a pale-faced little boot-black waiting for 
a job. Touched by the delicate look of the 
child, he thought he would give him the black- 
ing of his boots to do. Accordingly he gave 
the little fellow the signal. The boy at once 
crept lamely toward the gentleman, and as he 
pulled himself along was nimbly supplanted by 
another bootblack, who was immediately at 
the gentleman’s feet and ready to begin. 

‘*What’s this for?”’ said the gentleman to 
the intruder, somewhat angrily. 

‘*It’s a’ richt,”’ said the newcomer, bright- 
ly. ‘‘Jamie’s just a wee while oot o’ the hos- 
pital, and the rest o’ us take turns aboot o’ 
brushin’ for him.” 

Jamie smiled pleasantly by way of assuring 
the gentleman that his comrade’s story was 
true. 

The gentleman was so gratified by this act 
of brotherly kindness that he gave Jamie’s 
friend a whole shilling for his work, telling 
him to give a sixpence to Jamie, and to keep 
the other sixpence himself. 

‘*Na, na, sir,’’ quickly replied this little he- 
ro, giving the shilling to Jamie and hurrying 
from the spot. ‘‘Na, na, sir; nane 0’ us ever 
takes ony of Jamie’s siller.” 

“A little thing, a sunny smile, 
A loving word at morn, 
And all the day long the sun shone bright, 
The cares of life were made more light, 
And sweetest hopes were born. 


A little thing, a hasty word, 
A cruel frown at morn, 
And aching hearts went on their way, 
And toiled throughout a dreary day, 
Disheartened, sad, and lorn.” 
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Clara Barton and the Dawning Opportunities 
for Womanhood. 


Woman is apt to attach too little import- 
ance to her individual resources and power. 
And the world might be induced to acquiesce 
in her own standard of excellence and possi- 
bilities of achievement were it not that now 
and then the feminine mind and powers are 
flashed forth with astonishing brilliancy in the 
presence of some great crisis. 

The ability to meet an emergency or rise to 
a great occasion is not limited toa few. [tis 
one of the good gifts of Providence which isa 
part of all true womanhood. 

At every fireside sits some woman, some 
girl, whose gentleness, sympathy and love may 
at any moment be forged into a cable of power 
that shall save the home, glorify the State and 
bless the nation. 

Tornadoes, wars and pestilence, persecu- 
tion, fire, famine and flood follow each other 
in quick succession. Fear creeps into men’s 
souls, the heart is faint and weak, the arm of 
strength is crushed, governments are inactive 
or paralyzed. It is a time that calls for the 
strength of gentleness, the powers of sympa- 
thy and the healing agencies of love. 

The ability to appiy these forces is more 
generally distributed among women than they 
themselves suppose. 

The most conspicuous example of this re- 
sourcefulness and power appearing among 
women for many generations is still among us. 
Her name—but who does not know her name 
—a name that has gone to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

Wherever great calamities have fallen, or 
misfortunes have gathered, there the name of 
Clara Barton has been known and loved. 

Her ministry has not been bounded by any 
. country or limited to the people of any creed, 
nationality or color. 

She recognizes only the citizenship of suf- 
fering, and her call to service and duty is the 
cry of human need. 

She does not send anyone to the field of 
suffering—she goes herself. To find Clara 
Barton at almost any time during the present 
generation it would have been necessary to 
look for her in the track of the storm, in the 
wake of the Galveston hurricane, at the Johns- 
town flood, in the famine stricken districts of 
Russia, in the jungles of Africa, among the 
hills and swamps of Cuba, or on the field of 
battle after the thunder roll of war had writ- 
ten the anger and passions of men in blood 
and death. 

To many a dying soldier boy, she and her 
workers have appeared like the ‘‘Angels of 
Buena Vista’ in Whittier’s poem: 

“Was that pitying face his mother’s ? 
Did she watch beside her child?” 

She has nursed the sick, found a way to 
house the homeless and feed the hungry. 

When the gaunt hand of famine clutched at 
the throat of thousands of Russia’s subjects, 
and the Government was powerless to carry 
relief, this gentle little woman feund a way 
to transport supplies to the remotest province 
and went herself to the field, disregarding all 
trials and escaping dangers that would have 
shaken the courage of the bravest of men. 

Rulers have decided to confer upon her 
badges of honor and the benefits of royalty, 




















































































but she chose the Red Cross as her badge of 
honor and flag of allegiance. 


of the cross, even though it is a red cross— 
stained with blood and wet with tears. 


and by wipe away all tears, and there shall be 
no more crying, no more disease, and no more 
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specimens of its stock that it has ever beg, 
my pleasure to see. 

We visited the well equipped industria) 
building where we found specimens of. black. 
smithing, wood-working, shoe-mending, dregs. 
making and printing. A laundry, operated by 
the students, turns out a fine class of work, 
while the specimens of cooking, as tested at 
the school banquet that evening, would satisfy 
an epicure. A large ten thousand dollar build. 
ing was presented to the people in an excel 
lent speech by Henry Comfort, of Pennsylva. 
nia, on behalf of the Friends’ Society of Phil. 
adelphia, and responded to in an inspiring 
oration, full of deep feelings of gratitude and 
breathing hope to a down-trodden race,» by 
Lawyer Oliver, of Roanoke, Va. Every heart 
in the large audience present was deeply in- 
pressed by the occasion. This building is 
modern in every respect, with hot-water, heat 
and sewer connection, and is in every way 
suited to the purpose. The students’ rooms 
were neat and orderly, and everything about 
the school was uplifting. Principal Marshall’s 
cottage is a thing of beauty, while his wife is 
an ideal hostess. 

The refining influence of the school could 
be seen reflected in the face of each of the 
two hundred and forty-seven students. The 
class-room work held in the Mansion House of 
the farm, once owned by a slave driver, was 
of itself a demonstration of what God has 
wrought. The Commencement exercises were 
held in one of the school buildings, on Zion’s 
Hill, which was filled with an eager and intel- 
ligent audience. 

The exercises were of a high order. Prin- 
cipal Marshall is doing a truly great work for 
his people, in the very locality where most 
good can be accomplished. He is a man 
whose only ambition seems to be to serve his 
race and his God. Christiansburg is destined 
to be to the western part of our State what 
Hampton is to the eastern. Already it is 
much more than a promise. Real, substan 
tial work in agriculture is being done among 
and for a people who make their living from 
the soil, and this is the hope of the race. We 
noticed that the most kindly feeling seemed 
to exist between the white and the colored 
people, and this is as it should be. 

On Zion’s Hill the foot-prints of the la 
mented Captain Schaeffer were visible every- 
where, and nowhere more prominently than in 
the hearts of a grateful people. We calledat 
the residence of his widow who is still an ear- 
nest and dearly beloved worker among the 
colored race, and felt that the ground whereon 
we trod was holy ground. 

Captain Schaeffer has a worthy successor it 
T. J. J. Mosby, a graduate of the Union Uni- 
versity of Richmond, who is carrying on the 
religious work begun by Captain Schaeffer in 
a most acceptable manner. 

God bless the Friends’ Freedmen’s Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia! They are indeed doing 
great things for our race and making invest- 
ments in developed human souls, that pay large 
dividends of gratitude in this world, and will 
pay still larger, yea infinitely larger, dividends 
in the mansions above, when they shall meet 
Him who has said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done if unto me.” 


Women always work best under the shadow 


But 
He whose blood first stained the Cross shall by 


death. Even now it appears that physical ills 
can be greatly diminished, suffering lessened 
and death postponed. 

Science has advanced so far and made such 
headway in preventing and stamping out dis- 
ease that a popular dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of sanitation and the care of the sick 
would greatly lessen suffering and lengthen 
the span of human life. 

Some eight years ago a substantial move- 
ment was made in this direction by the Phila- 
delphia School for Nurses. It teaches the es- 
sential principles of nursing to all women, and 
conveys the benefits of hospital knowledge to 
the humblest citizen. It is the Red Cross 
work in time of peace. 

The school has established a vast system of 
nursing service in behalf of the sick poor 
which reaches nearly five thousand homes every 
year. 

It gives a brief, practical course with lec- 
tures, demonstrations and actual handling of 
the patient, together with experience in nurs- 
ing under skilled leaders in the homes of the 
sick poor. ‘ 

The school is now probably the largest 
school for nurses in the entire country, and in 
its still larger development Clara Barton feels 
that its trained workers may become of more 
importance to the country than the entire na- 
tional guard. —sSelected. 


——— sa 



























For ‘ THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to the Christiansburg Industrial School. 


It was my delightful privilege last summer 
to meet Professors Charles L. Marshall and 
E. A. Long, the principal and treasurer respec- 
tively of the Christiansburg Industrial school 
of Cambria, Va. 

] was more than pleased with their manner 
of address and intelligence evinced in the class 
rooms of the Hampton Summer Normal, the 
place of our first meeting, and consequently | 
gladly accepted the invitation which came to 
me some months later, to visit this school, and 
make the commencement address. 

[ had, of course, heard of the Christiansburg 
school, and of the great work accomplished for 
the negro by the beloved and lamented Cap- 
tain Schaeffer, but on seeing the place, and 
going about among the people, I was compelled 
to say, like the Queen of Sheba, ‘‘the half had 
not been told.”’ 

I was met at the station by Professor Long, 
and driven through the beautiful mountainous 
country for about a mile, when a splendid, 
well-watered and sloping farm fell upon my 
vision. The rocky soil would have impressed 
one with difficulties of cultivation, and yet I 
found the farm under excellent cultivation, 
with the crops well under way. A commodi- 
ous barn, built after the latest pattern ata 
cost, | believe, of some two thousand dollars, 
contained a number of horses and cuws, and 
an abundance of the most improved farm im- 
plements. The pig sty, with a natural stream 


running through it, showed some of the finest D. WEBSTER DAVIS. 
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en nec n en ee ne ee ee eee eee eee 
What Worlds Yet Remain For The Explorer ? 


BY MARK SULLIVAN. 


on which the known world is marked white 
and the unexplored black. The largest solid 
black spot now left is a miniature one placed 
in the southern half of Arabia. It is curious 
that the largest uncrossed area should remain 
in Asia, first known to the human race, while 
those continents recently discovered are thor- 
oughly explored. 

But while Arabia furnishes the place where 
you can walk farthest in a straight line with- 
out crossing the track of any other white man, 
it is hardly fair to speak of it as the greatest 
unknown area. Its edges have been touched 
at every side and its character is thoroughly 
well known as a barren, sandy desert, the 
crossing of which would be of no importance 
or interest except as a bravado test of endur- 
ance. 

Generally speaking, central South America 
is the least known section of any continent. 
On the Royal Geographical Society’s maps, 
the Amazon river basin appears as a solid 
black stretch, with narrow white lines, like 
the fingers of a spread hand, following the 
tributary rivers. This means that explorers 
have gone up the rivers and come down again, 
but have not penetrated any distance overland 
across the jungle-covered watersheds. 

“The Great Sahara Desert,’’ as the old 
school geographies used to put it, is to the 
popular mind a land of awe-inspiring mystery. 
But there are now four broad white trails of 
exploring caravans across it from north to 
south, and while there is still plenty of unex- 
plored area between the lines of travel, it is 
in small tracts. The centre of Africa, too, 
is pepper-dotted with black spots, but there 
is a railroad to Victoria Falls and telegraph 
wires cross the sources of the Nile! 

Australia still promises mystery, as well as 
hardship without limit, to those who attempt 
to cross the western part of it; and in North 
America there are yet two small black areas; 
one is between Labrador and Paffin’s Bay, not 
far south of the Arctic Circle. Indians go in 
there every winter and come out in the spring 
with furs for the Hudson Bay Company’s fac- 
tors on the coast. The other North American 
terra incognita is in the hinterland of Alaska, 
just west of the McKenzie’s River’s mouth. 

While it is said there are no more worlds 
for explorers to conquer, the Arctic and the 
Antarctic are not considered, as they involve a 
special difficulty quite apart from the ordinary 
problem of land exploration. There is, about 
the North Pole, an area of unknown land and 
water as large as the continent of Europe, 
and twice that area lies about the South Pole. 
Abruzzi has dragged his sledges 86 degrees 
33 minutes north, and Borchgevrink has been 
78 degrees 50 minutes south; but, generally 
speaking, all north of 73 degrees and all south 
of 68 degrees is terra—and aqua-—incognita. 

While the interior of Asia contains no more 
secrets for the geographer, it is still a land 
of human mystery. Although it contains only 
a few very small black spots on the Geograph- 
ical Society’s maps, it is yet the most prized 
goal of adventurous travellers. It is still 
possible for explorers to come back from Cen- 
tral Asia and name their books ‘‘Across For- 
bidden Lands’’ and ‘‘Through Closed Gates.’’ 
Not a dozen Europeans have been into Thibet; 
not one has been in Lhasa, the sacred city of 
the alleged reincarnation of Buddha. Last 

















year a Buriat Buddhist, who had been a stu- 
dent at the University of St. Petersburg, by 
virtue of offering to be a pious follower of the 
faith bent on a holy mission, succeeded in 
reaching Lhasa and in bringing away 319 vol- 
umes, written by renowned lamas during the 
past nine centuriés containing an exposition 
of philosophy, astronomy, history and geogra- 
phy, as these sciences are understood by the 
lamas of Thibet. Sven Hedin also has just 
returned from an informing journey across 
Central Asia, including Thibet. These, how- 
ever, are but scratching the surface of mys- 
tery with a pen. In their customs, their 
mental attitude and their habits of thought, 
the people of Thibet are to-day creatures of 
that sort of mystery which the ancient geog- 
raphers intended to imply when they scattered 
centaurs and unicorns about the unknown 
edges of their maps. Kipling was happily 
placed. In the mysterious North, back of the 
Himalayas, he could lay the scene of any tale 
he chose, even that of the “‘Man Who Would 
be King,’’ and none could say it was impossi- 
ble. 

Compare the Geographical Society’s maps 
of the areas still unknown with maps that 
would have been similarly constructed one 
hundred years ago. Australia was all black— 
not even the outlines of its coast were known; 
around Africa there was a narrow white band 
scarcely wider than the space between high 
and low tide-—-the vast interior was virgin 
fields for Mungo Park and Livingstone; North 
America, west of the Mississippi and north 
of the Rio Grande—more than half the con- 
tinent—was waiting for Lewis and Clark. To 
put it in figures, in 1900 less than one- 
eleventh of the world’s surface was unex- 
plored;-in 1800 less than one fifth was known. 
The nineteenth century explorers had all the 
land for themselves; similarly, the sea had 
been the harvest of Magellan, Raleigh, Drake 
and Captain Cook; for the future the dark 
continent is the bottom of the sea, which 
Maury and Murray and the cable surveyors 
have only touched. There is, however, but 
little romance, little excitement and little 
poetry in this field. You drop a dredge 
two or three miles to the bottom of the sea 
and bring it up full of fish, mutilated; for 
fish which live normally under a pressure 
of several tons of water burst on being 
brought to the surface. 

But if romance has gone, plenty of interest 
remains, exploring has ceased to be extensive 
and has become intensive; you may no longer 
have a continent dr a sea named after you, 
but you may be immortalized in the name of 
a new variety of butterfly. The old advent- 
urers had no object but land, more land, and 
yet more land for the glory of the king. If 
they happened to see something monstrous it 
was mentioned; otherwise, flora and fauna 
were not even incidents. It is these, how- 
ever, that furnish work for the modern ex- 
plorers. For them there is still an occasional 
prize. Only two years ago the okapi, an 
African mammal almost as large as the giraffe, 
was discovered by Sir Harry Johnson; but at 
the present stage of progress explorers must 
usually work with a microscope. In this field 
the things to be done are practically bound- 
less. When all the varieties of monkeys have 
been differentiated and described there will 











The ambitious explorer of to-day would be 
most absurd fellow and as ignorant as Alex- 
ander, if he were to sit down and weep because 
there were no more worlds for him to discover. 
Recent news despatches plainly show there is 
still much interest and even romance in the 
explorer’s life, although the dark spots have 
almost wholly disappeared from the maps. In 
Egypt, Theodore M. Davis of New York has 
made a discovery of epoch-making value to 
archeologists. After working for two years 
unrewarded, he uncovered in Third Month a 

ge cut into solid rock, which he believed 
might lead to the tomb of another Pharoah. 
He closed his excavations temporarily, sum- 
moned a council of eminent Egyptologists who 
should be able to record scientifically every 
detail ; and, at, their convenience, broke the 
seal of the tomb and stepped into a vault 
which had been closed for three thousand 
years. The reward of his labor was unusually 
rich—there were paintings and inscriptions, 
vases of variegated and opaque glass, tapes- 
tries containing hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and, above all in interest, the actual chariot 
in which this Pharaoh rode at Thebes, de- 
scribed as the finest specimen of art which 
has come down to us from antiquity. 

So rich a reward for an explorer’s labors 
shows that even if one may no longer discover 
a new continent, he may still find something 
just as important to the intellectual world. 
Exploring is far from being a lost art. Asa 
matter of fact it is just becoming an art and 
passing out of domain of blind strength and 
force. If you wish to go into the Arctic, you 
will find in the Royal Geographical Society’s 
rooms in London data as to just what clothing 
combines the greatest heat with the least 
weight ; just what dog food constitutes the 
least burden with the greatest kinetic energy, 
and other invaluable information. If you wish 
to cross the Sahara, there are scientific facts 
as to exactly how much food a camel of a 
given age must have and just how many days 
and hours he can safely go without water. 
This carefully compiled information makes 
exploring a fine art. The explorers of to-day 
do not fill the public eye as Livingstone did, 
partly because their work does not appeal to 
the popular imagination, but chiefly because 
there are a hundred times as many of them. 

The great explorers, it is true—the pictur- 
esque ones who could name continents after 
their patrons and seas after their intimate 
friends— are necessarily of the past. A naive 
Harvard freshman at a reception to Stanley, 
when the great explorer was last in America, 
said, ‘I should like to be as famous as you 
are, and in the same way; how can I do it?”’ 
Stanley replied bluntly, ‘““Try the moon.’’ 
This was Stanley’s way of saying he is the 
last of his kind. In the Valhalla of explorers 
there is room for just two more—the discov- 
erers of the north and south poles. 

But granted, a young man who, realizing 
there are no more vast worlds to conquer, is 
Willing to do the best he can and take the 
largest piece of land yet remaining unexplored 
—where shall he go? Let him go first of all 
to the Royal Geographical Society’s rooms in 
London. He will find there a series of maps 
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n appeal from the ruling of the Falmouth 
aa v aterly Meeting, which sustained the action of 
nelp and her church in disowning her. The trouble started 
aration, over the raising of money for a piano for the 
Y, Under Friends’ church in Lewiston. Miss Hoxie was 
ind be 4 treasurer of the fund. Before a sufficient amount 

was raised some one presented the church with a 

Ansacted small organ. Miss Hoxie declined to hand over 

¢ should the money for any other purpose than that for 

with by which it was subscribed, and the church voted to 
’ jsown her. 

a . “Miss Hoxie was defended in the hearing by 

reall Judge Foster, of Portland, formerly of the supreme 

ation of court. The leaders of the organization deplore 
ned like the situation, and have tried to have it cleared up 
as quietly as possible.” 

ing been p. §.—Further news has been received that the 

‘ion one § Yearly Meeting reversed the decision of the Quar- 

again at & terly and Monthly Meeting. 

with the 

onderin Notes from Others. 

ascend A city missionary states that the pagan popula- 

is many B tion of New York city exceeds, by more than one 

to meet B hundred thousand, that of Tokio, Japan. 
wing of 

ded over A collection of the early English Bibles from the 

er a8 10 @ time when such Bibles began up to comparatively 

mforting BF recent period, is being made for the library of Har- 

CH yard College. 

; The English Baptist Union has taken decided 
steps towards putting an end to the flaunting by 
its clergy of degrees from cheap American institu- 

s held at & tions of learning. 

at. Provi- ae 

than it The Patriarch of Constantinople says: From 

0 enable § the earliest times the Greek Church prays and sup- 

ovidence § plicates in every one of its solemn services for the 

ting. It § union of all the churches. 

mnasium 

erve the Mayor Low, of New York, has refused to license 
Mormon missionaries as street preachers in the 

she send- § Harlem section this season. Last year these 

iend and — preachers were very active. 

oe a The London Examiner publishes the names and 

her hun- & dresses of one hundred and twenty Congrega- 
tional ministers who have declared their intention 
to refuse to pay the education rate. 

iene Tl the British Weekly prints the “Passive Resist- 

ish Qua B ance Catechism” which has been prepared by the 
Passive Resistance Committee. There are twenty- 
four questions with their answers. 

In the State of Baroda, India, the young chief, 

1 do who was educated in England, has given a decisive 

, blow to the cruel custom which has doomed child 
een, widows to life-long disgrace and misery. 

Some of the younger clergy of the Episcopal 
Church find themselves unwilling to use the third 
“Good Friday” collect of the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which “Jews, Turks, infidels, and here- 
tics” are classified together. 

Ruth Ewing, of Chicago, is carrying on a cru- 
sade against brutal teamsters. She co-operates 

r with the Humane Society and goes into court and 
testifies against the men she has arrested. She has 
succeeded in all her prosecutions. 

The usual high estimate of the merit and proper 
reward for military service, disparages self-deny- 
ing men and women who consecrate their lives to 
the effort to lift up and save their fellow men, and 

‘arlton. makes a false standard of excellence. 

rd paper: The Galatians “fell from grace” in part through 
1 case of fm ‘2 observance of “days.” The Lord is thus robbed 
ard bys f§ Mere and more of his days. We are scarcely 

Friends, [§ ‘tough with one before programs are sent to put 

d. Are @ “pecially children, in training for another.— 
‘ase came wt. Marvin. 
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Bessie Johnson, the popular society woman and 


daughter of Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been commissioned as an official mother in the Ju- 


venile Court. The appointment was at her own 
request after several days’ visiting at the court and 
listening to the stories of poverty and want told 
by the children brought there by the police. 





The Nonconformists of Derbyshire have suffered 
the first persecutions for resistance to the educa- 
tion act. F. B. Meyer travelled down from London 
by the midnight express to be present in court when 
the cases were called. The first Friend to receive 
a summons for non-payment of the rate is said to 
be Joseph G. Alexander, of Tunbridge Wells. 





The Patriarch of Constantinople has replied to 
Archbishop Davidson's official communication on 
the occasion of his elevation to the primacy. The 
Patriarch’s letter is “verbose even beyond Orien- 
tal wont,” says The Churchman, and “abounds in 
expressions of good will.” The Greek text of the 
letter is printed in The Guardian of Fifth Month 
13th. 





Julia Fraser, a popular San Francisco woman, 
first suggested that a woman’s face be put on one 
of our postage stamps. So Endeavorers congrat- 
ulate themselves on having furnished the initiative 
that put Martha Washington’s face on our new 
eight-cent stamp, for Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Madden has written that Julia Fraser’s article 
suggested the idea to him. 





The numerous summer assemblies, Northfield, 
Winona, Chautauqua, and camp meetings to be 
held this summer show that the people like out-of- 
door services. In one of the western villages last 
summer the five churches unitedly hired the fair 
ground and held union services every first-day 
evening. The new plan brought out more than a 
thousand people, while before not over one hundred 
were present at all the churches. 


The oldest Protestant church building, in Ponce, 
in Porto Rico, was erected by an English Church 
parish twenty-five years ago. While Spanish Do- 
minion lasted the bell was not permitted to ring. 
When the American troops landed in Ponce in 
1898, some Brotherhood men of an Illinois regi- 
ment cleaned out the building, which had been 
closed for several years, and set the bell to ring- 
ing. Services have been held there ever since. 

A contemporary believes that the modern exten- 
sion of the gospel up and down through society, 
the effort to Christianize industry, art, politics and 
family life is not a departure from the original of 
Jesus. It is carrying to completion, it is making 
infinitely more valuable and significant that gos- 
pel whose professors have stood too long with their 
gaze fixed on a heaven only in the skies, or in the 
here-after. 


The Daily Mall of London says: “The Turkish 
censor at Constantinople has objected to the ap- 
pearance of the word Macedonia in the Bibles of 
the American Bible Society and insists that the 
words, “the vilayets (provinces) of Salonica and 
Monastir” be substituted for Macedonia in 1 Thes- 
salonians, i: 7,8. The American Bib‘e Society has 
had trouble for some months in passing its goods 
through the various custom houses of Turkey, be- 
cause of the presence of obnoxious words in their 
publications.” 


Various religious bodies are undertaking radical 


departures in African evangelization. These de- 
partures are along industrial lines. American 


Methodists have under Bishop Hartzel, entered up- 
on an extensive industrial undertaking, comprising 
twelve thousand acres and their development, and 
now a large number of Disciples of Christ are set. 
ting about the organization of an African indus. 
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trial colony. Those behind the enterprise claim the 
new way to be an improvement upon the old in 
missionary method. 

It was not the fear of poverty, Dr. Burrell said, 
or reluctance to lead a life of self-sacrifice that 
kept young men from the ministry. It was the 
awful doubt, the enervating theological unrest 
which was planted in the souls of the people by the 
learned professors who taught that'the supernat- 
ural birth and life of Jesus Christ was a myth and 
that the doctrines so dear to the hearts of church- 
men were untenable and unreliable. The religion 
that was taught as a science, he said, would never 
appeal to the student whose heart was in the work. 





“I have profound faith in our Chinese Chris- 

tians,” says J. McGowan, of Amoy, “for I know 
they are easily stirred when some case that affects 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom is concerned. 
All the churches in my district are self-support- 
ing this year. I feel there are large resources 
among our churches that we have not yet touched. 
The Chinese are a money-loving people—almost as 
much so as the English!—but when their hearts 
are touched they can be as lavish as though money 
had no hold upon them whatsvever.” 

The religious organization which sends mission- 
aries to foreign nations to preach the gospel of 
peace and good will and the duty of self-surren- 
der and obedience to God, and rests its claims for 
support on the value of the human soul, and at the 
same time approves of and advises its members to 
enlist for war, occupies a position so absurd as to 
be essentially grotesque. 

Ministers and others who teach the co-ordinate 
obligation of religion and [the heathen kind of] 
patriotism have no warrant in reason or Scripture, 
and the practice largely accounts for the dimin- 
ished moral tone and tendency to skepticism among 
the people.—Havemeyer. 





An inscription on a stone tablet found in the 
ruins of an old synagogue in Kaifengfu shows that 
the Jews first entered China during the Han dy- 
nasty, from B. C. 200 to A. D. 226. The records 
of the Jesuit fathers, who seem to have made a 
thorough study of the subject, fix the period of 
their coming at about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The Jews who entered China many centuries 
ago have, it is said, become so transformed into 
the Chinese character and modes of living as to 
be hardly distinguishable from the native Chinese, 
except for their Hebrew features, which are still 
marked. 





Officials of Protestant missionary societies in the 
United States have been consulted, during the past 
two months, concerning a movement in Cuba to 
create in that island a Catholic Church that does 
not acknowledge the supremacy of the pope of 
Rome. That such a movement exists in Cuba and 
has made some headway is certain. About a month 
since it began the publication of a periodical 
called the Acolyte. Copies of this publication have 
reached this country. Contrary to expectation it 
contains practically no denunciation of the Church 
of Rome, but for the most part on patriotic grounds 
it advocates a church that shall be national in 
scope and control. It states that President Palma 
was waited upon when he first arrived in Cuba and 
urged not to identify himself too conspicuously 
with the Church of Rome. The paper claims he has 
followed the suggestion, and that at heart he is a 
Protestant. It is stated that there are a large 
number of Roman Catholic priests, all Cuban born, 
who favor the undertaking and that only a leader 
is needed to make in Cuba a protesting church sim- 
ilar to the one already launched in the Philippines. 
These Protestant officials in the United States 
j have, so far as can be learned, discouraged this 

anti-Roman movement in Cuba. Grounds for the 
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arguments against the movement are two. One 
is that further divisions among followers of Jesus 
Christ are undesirable, and that unless Protestant 
or Reformation ideas can be accepted, Roman Ca- 
tholic ones had better be adhered to. The other 
is that religious reformers have need to be very 
brave, and that, frankly, there appear nowhere in 
Cuba leaders such as can hold out to the end. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—On the 15th instant a negro named 
George White committed an aggravated assault upon a 
young white woman and murdered her, near Wilmington, 
Delaware. He was shortly afterwards arrested and lodged 
in jail in that city. On the 22nd instant the prison was 
surrounded by a mob, and the prisoner forcibly taken 
out and burned to death at the stake. But little effort 
was made by the authorities to prevent the removal of 
the prisoner on the action of the mob. A man who was 
arrested as the leader of the mob and taken to prison 
was released on bail the next day, under threat of a 
mob of 5,000 persons that they would storm the jail. 
The coroner’s jury returned a verdict that the negro 
died at the hands of ‘‘ parties unknown.” This outbreak 
of lawlessness has been condemned by many of the citi- 
zens, and the following resolutions were adopted at a 
special meeting of clergymen held on the 23d instant : 

“ Resolved, That we put on record our sense of sorrow, 
indignation and shame at the lawless and anarchistic 
demonstration that has brought reproach upon our Com- 
monwealth. 

“Second. That we call upon all classes and condi- 
tions to condemn and repudiate such lawlessness and 
inhumanity as have shocked not simply our own people, 
but this nation at large.” 

A feeling of great apprehension lest further acts of 
lawlessness should be enacted has since prevailed in 
Wilmington and the Governor of Delaware has authorized 
the military authorities to render assistance in preserving 
order if called upon by the mayor of Wilmington. 

In the year 1882, the number of immigrants entering 
the United States was 788,992, the largest on record. 
This number may be equalled the present year, but a 
great change in the character and nationality of the im- 
migrants has taken place. The Commissioner General 
of Immigration has recently stated that “ The great bulk 
of immigration in 1883 was composed, as it had been 
since the foundation of our country, of the Teutonic and 
Celtic races of Western Europe, while the people who 
are now seeking our shores are mostly of the Slavonic 
races of Eastern Europe and Italians. This change in 
the character of our immigration has increased the il- 
literacy rate from about 7 per cent to 25 per cent.” 

The Board of Conciliation, which was created at the 
suggestion of the Anthracite Strike Commission, met at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., on the 25th, formed an organization 
and gave out a statement, including rules, under which 
all grievances between operators and their employes are 
to be considered. 

General Manager Henderson, of the Reading Coal and 
- Iron Company has lately said: “The local demand, or rather 
the local pressure to fill orders, has fallen off since it 
has been understood that there will be no strike. We 
are now sending coal to Chicago, for the first time in 
many months. The New England market is not yet sup- 
plied, but we hope to soon be able to fill all our orders 
from that section.” 

In a late address before the Henry George Association, 
Clarence Darrow, the labor leader and attorney for the 
miners during the anthracite hearing, warned union labor 
that strikes and unreasonable demands were ruining 
them and the unions. Promiscuous boycotting and strikes, 
the mad rush of crafts to increase their own wages with- 
out thought or care for the rest of mankind and the 
limiting of production by trade unionists, he said, were 
the present perils of trades unionism. 

At the National Colored Immigration and Commercial 
Association meeting in Montgomery, Ala., the Committee 
on Resolutions adopted a resolution recommending the 
chartering of vessels during the year 1904 for carrying 
colonists to the Republic of Liberia, Africa. 

The water taken from Niagara River above the Falls 
for developing electrical power is stated to be producing 
113,000 horse power on the American side, and water 
capable of developing 100,000 horse power is being taken 
on the Canadian side. Competent judges report that the 
volume of water passing over the Falls is not apprecia- 
bly diminished thereby. It is stated franchises have 
been granted to divert 105,000 more horse power on the 
American side and 200,000 more on the Canadian side. 

Snow is reported to have fallen for a short time at 
Asbury Park, N. J., early on the morning of the 23d ult. 

The Superintendent of Police in Philadelphia has or- 
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dered the policé to arrest persons who spit on sidewalks, 
in public-conveyances and in places of public resort. 

The National Educational Association lately meeting 
at Indianapolis has recommended the adoption of a form 
of spelling twelve words, as follows: 

Program, Thorofare, 
Tho, Thru, 
Altho, Thruout, Demagog, 
Thoro, Catalog, Pedagog, 

One of the earnest advocates of this new spelling says: 
“The hope of the reform lies largely in our newspapers 
and magazines. If the leading newspapers and magazines 
would agree to use the amended spelling for one year the 
problem would be solved. The eyes of the public would 
in that time became accustomed to the new forms, and 
the people would not be willing to return to the present 
method. Here, I think, is our only hope of bringing about 
the change.” 

The city of New Orleans has lately begun a system 
of sewerage which is expected to place that city from a 
sanitary standpoint, abreast of the foremost cities of the 
world. It is expected to cost $18,000,000, and to be 
completed in five years. 

It is stated that the United States consumes nearly a 
third more coffee than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. 

A despatch from Washington of the 25th ult says: 
President Roosevelt decided to-day to transmit to the 
Russian government the petition of the B'nai B'rith re- 
garding the treatment of Jews in Russia, and more espe- 
cially the Kischeneff massacre. Immediately after this an- 
noucement was made Count Cassini, the Russian ambas- 
sador, who, several days ago, in a formal statement, said 
it would be impossible for Russia to receive any repre- 
sentation regarding the Kischeneff invident from any for- 
eign Power, called upon Secretary Hay, and was informed 
officially of the President’s decision. 

In diplomatic circles it is said that the petition will 
never reach the Czar, but will be received by Russia and 
dismissed with a polite note of acknowledgment and a 
verbal discussion between the American ambassador at 
St. Petersburg and the Russian minister of foreign af- 
fairs. 

The President did not come to a hasty conclusion, how- 
ever. At first it was decided that the petition should not 
be presented, because it might be resented by the gov- 
ernment of Russia and lead to a response that would 
cause a break in the relations of the two countries. This 
course was reconsidered, and by direction of the Presi- 
dent the petition will now go forward. 

The petition is to be signed by leading citizens of the 
United States outside of Federal office holders. It is ex- 
pected that it will take about two weeks to secure these 
signatures, work along that line already being in pro- 
gress. 

The following paragraph is said to be contained in this 
address to the Czar: 

“Far removed from your Majesty’s dominions, living 
under different conditions and owing allegiance to an- 
other government your petitioners yet venture in the 
name of civilization to plead for religious liberty and tol- 
erance; to plead that he who led his own people and all 
others to the shrine of peace will add new lustre to his 
reign and fame by leading a new movement that shall 
commit the whole world in opposition to religious perse- 
cutions.” 

This action of President Roosevelt is watched closely 
in Europe. “An Austrian paper remarks, the Russian au- 
tocracy can not remain unmoved by the fact that the 
President, as an advocate of humanity, reminds it in the 
face of the whole world of the duties it owes to humani- 
ty and justice.” 

A recent despatch from Tacoma, Wach., says: Hosts of 
army worms in a solid column, one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, and nearly three miles long, are marching 
through Walla Walla county. The worms are from one 
and a half to two inches long, and are brown and fuzzy, 
with green stripes in some cases, and are like caterpil- 
lars. The ranchers are alarmed for their garden truck 
and wheat. 

J. Edward Cutler, a post graduate student of Yale, is 
reported to have found that the number of persons 
lynched in the United States in the last twenty-one years 
to First Month lst, 1903, was three thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-three. The number of negroes lynched 
during the period named was one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two, and the number of whites one thousand 
two hundred and fifty-six. Since 1892 there has been a 
steady decrease in the number of lynchings, but they are 
still numerous in the South, and, with the steady growth 
of the anti-negro sentiment, threaten to increase. 

There were 466 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is46 more than the pre- 
vious week and 23 more than the corresponding week of 
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1902. Of the foregoing 249 were males and 217% 
males: 64 died of consumption of the lungs ; 34 of jp 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membrang. 
1 of diphtheria ; 22 of cancer ; 10 of apoplexy ; a¢ 
typhoid fever ; 3 of scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox, 

FOREIGN.—In accordance with instructions from the, 
governments, the ministers of, the United States, 
Britain, France, Holland and Turkey left Belgrade, befon 
King Peter I. was installed in office. A dispatch frog 
Paris of the 25th says, “The French minister to Seryy 
has reported the circumstances attending the departun 
of the ministers from Belgrade as follows: 

“All the ministers received similar instructions, to ag 
together. Accordingly, an understanding was reach 
that they should depart, this step being regarded as th 
most emphatic method of expressing the Powers’ protest 
against the assassination of King Alexander and Quea 
Draga. The Russian and Austrian representatives a. 
parently shared in the principle of the protest, but they 
did not withdraw because they feared another reyoly 
tion.” 

The German emperor has sent a dispatch to King 
Peter, recognizing, it is said, in cordial terms, his acces. 
sion to the throne of Servia. 

The recent elections in Germany for members of the 
Reichstag mention that Socialists polled three million 
eight thousand votes, an increase over the preceding gep- 
eral election of nine hundred thousand votes, nearly for. 
ty-two per cent. 

A dispatch from Berlin says: ‘The result of the elec. 
tions leaves the Reichstag practically unchanged, so far 
as the questions of the army, navy and commercial trea. 
ties are concerned, though the Socialists, encouraged by 
the enormous increase in their popular vote, will proba. 
bly offer stronger opposition to naval and military meas 
ures than ever. 

Reports from Naples state that on the 22nd ult. the 
volcano Vesuvius was in full eruption. 

Arrangements have been made for the President t 
formally open the new cable to Manila on the-morning of 
the fourth instant. 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants of Canada are said to 
live to the eastward of Lake Superior. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. 

Mark Nichols, Ind.; Mary B. Reeve, Phila.; David §. 
Brown and for J. Morton Brown, Pa.; Benj. C. Reeve, N. 
J.; Lewis Forsythe, Pa,; Amos Thomas, Ind., to No. 21, 
Vol. 77; Sarah Richie, Phila., and for Arthur L. Richie, 
Pa.; Joseph C. Newlin, N. C.; Chas. Ashbridge for Richard 
Ashbridge, Pa.; Thos. H. Whitson, agent, for Phebe J. 
Walter, Pa.; Louisa Cameron Ray, O.; Joel Bean, Calif,; 
E. Thos. Snipes, N. C., to No. 27; Richard T. Osborn, N. 
Y., $6, for himself, Edmund L. Post and Isaac D. Osborn; 
Harry Alger for Elizabeth B. Alger, R. I. 


ges” Remittances received after Third-day noon will no 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
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NOTICES. 
The address of DAvis GARRETT is desired. 
Friend who can do so, kindly inform 
Ws. C. CowPertuwaite, No. 304 Arch St., Phila 
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Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—During the Seventh and Eighth Months 
the Library will be open only on Second and Fifth Dap 
from 3 Pp. M. to 6 P. M. 


Westtown Boarding School.—The fall termi 
the School will open on Third-day, Ninth Month 8th, 198. 
Friends who are intending to send children at thatrtimt, 
will confer a favor by making application before Sit 
Month 26th, if the matter has not already received 
tention. 

Wa. F. WickersHaM, Principal. 


Disp, at Crestline, Cherokee Co., Kan., Sixth Month 
16th, 1903, HANNAH (BALES) Hopson, widow of Edwarl 
K. Hobson, in her seventieth year. Deceased was a life 
long member of the Society of Friends, an earnest Chrit 
tian, a faithful wife and a devoted mother. Six children 
survive her. 

——,, at her home in East Everett, Mass., Sixth Month 
19th, 1903, ELLEN L. W. WILLSON, widow of the late 
Samuel S. Willson, and daughter of Moses and 
Whittier of Dover, N. H., aged seventy-six years; a bt 
loved member of Boston Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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